The Prologue _ Anne Bradstreet 








> The book that "The Prologue" comes from (The Tenth Muse, Lately Sprung up in America, published in 1650) 
was submitted to publishers in London without Bradstreet knowing it, by her brother-in-law John 
Cambridge. 


Stanza 1: 
Lines 1-2 

To sing of Wars, of Captains, and of Kings, 

Of Cities founded, Common-wealths begun, 
Woah, Bradstreet starts out on a big note here. It's like she's ringing a gong to announce her presence. Her speaker 
leaps right into the grandest subjects of history: war and politics. If you were just reading this first line, you might 
think she (and we're just assuming that the speaker is a she, since we have no evidence to the contrary) was about 
to write an epic poem, like The Iliad. 
For a poem entitled "The Prologue," this seems like kind of an odd move. Shouldn't we be introduced gradually to 
the book? (Prologues come first in books, usually to set the scene by the way.) We wonder if Mrs. Bradstreet's going 
to be tricky with us all through this poem. 


On a totally unrelated note, this line makes us think of one of our favorite goofy poems, Lewis Carroll's "The Walrus 
and the Carpenter": "'The time has come,' the Walrus said,/ 'To talk of many things:/ Of shoes--and ships--and 
sealing-wax-- /Of cabbages--and kings."" 


We're not sure Anne B. would have been a fan of the comparison, but we couldn't resist. 


Line 3 
For my mean Pen are too superior things; 


All of a sudden, she switches it up on us. Now she tells us this poem isn't really going to be about these big events 
and famous people at all. Apparently she feels like these grand historical themes are "too superior" for her "mean" 
(that means "low" or "unimportant") pen. 

In this case, she doesn't mean that the actual pen she's using isn't any good. She's using it symbolically to represent 
her skill as a writer. That kind of symbolism, where you take a part of something to stand in for the whole, is called 
metonymy. 


Lines 4-5 
Or how they all, or each their dates have run, 
Let Poets and Historians set these forth. 


She'll leave the big work of describing the past and how it took place ("how [...] their dates have run") to "Poets and 
Historians." Apparently she's going to let those guys talk about (or "set forth") those topics, while she deals with 
something less major. That's an... interesting way to put it. 

It also seems pretty significant that she refers to other people as "Poets," which implies that she doesn't include 
herself in that category. In this opening stanza, it almost feels like she's trying to hide from who she is. 

Now that you've seen a few lines, maybe you've picked up on the steady rhythm of this poem. It's written in pretty 
much perfect iambic pentameter. If that term's got you scratching your noggin (and, you know, you've washed your 
hair recently), then head on over to the "Form and Meter" section for a full breakdown. 

While we're at it, let's check out the rhyme too. Each stanza in this poem has the same rhyme scheme. The first line 
rhymes with the third, the second line rhymes the fourth, and each stanza ends with a pair of rhyming lines (we call 
those last two a rhyming couplet). So if we wrote out the general pattern using letters, it would go ABABCC (where 
each letter represents the sound of that line's end rhyme). 


Line 6 
My obscure lines shall not so dim their worth. 


This speaker won't let her "obscure" lines mess with the most important material or history, because she thinks that 
if she does it badly it will make them seem like they are worth less than they are. 


But wait a minute. Let's look at this line again. Check out the word "obscure." That can mean "not important," 
"humble," "not famous." But it can also mean "dark" or "hidden by darkness." So when she tells us that her obscure 
("humble") lines might "dim" history, she's playing on the double meaning of "obscure." 

Maybe that doesn't seem so amazing, but we think it's important, because it gives us a hint that Bradstreet is playing 
two games at once here. On the one hand, she's telling us that her poetry isn't good enough to let her play with the 
big boys, and on the other, she's showing off her poetic chops. Let's keep an eye on this lady, folks—she's got some 
tricks up her sleeve. 


Stanza 2 

Lines 7-8 

But when my wond'ring eyes and envious heart 
Great Bartas' sugar'd lines do but read o'er, 


That "But" that starts the line is pretty key. Our speaker spent the first stanza telling us that her poetry wasn't good 
enough for history. Now she backs off a little—she's not just here to tell us how lame her poems are. 

Here she confesses that, when she reads the poems of one of her favorite poets, she feels both amazement and 
envy. That writer, Guillaume du Bartas, was a French Protestant, and a big favorite with the Puritans. He was 
definitely the kind of guy who tackled big subjects (for more on the man and his work see the "Literary and 
Philosophical References" section). By slipping in an allusion to Bartas, Bradstreet's speaker gives us a sense of her 
taste in poetry, and also lets us know that she's well read. 

We love the way Bradstreet calls his lines "sugar'd." It's such a great description of the experience of reading your 
favorite poems—just like eating something sweet and delicious. Mmm, poems... 


Lines 9-10 
Fool, | do grudge the Muses did not part 
'Twixt him and me that over-fluent store. 


Bradstreet's language gets a little fancy here, but stick with us and we'll break it on down. Basically what she's saying 
is that, when she reads Bartas, she wishes that the Muses (mythological women who inspired the creation of art) 
had shared with her some of his supply of talent ("that over-fluent store"). 

By the way, she's calling herself a fool at the start of line 6, because she feels like she shouldn't be jealous of Bartas. 
It sort of sounds like she's calling her reader a fool, though, which makes her sound a little like Mr. T. We would love 
to see him read this poem. 


Lines 11-12 
A Bartas can do what a Bartas will 
But simple | according to my skill. 


Finally, she decides she has to let it go, and be happy with what she has. She won't challenge the greats, like Bartas, 
or be jealous of them. Instead, she'll do what she can with the skill that was given to her. Way to make the most it, 
speaker lady. 


Stanza 3 

Lines 13-14 

From School-boy's tongue no Rhet'ric we expect, 

Nor yet a sweet Consort from broken strings, 

In the beginning of this stanza, Bradstreet gives us a few metaphors for her inferior skills as a poet. The basic idea in 
all of these comparisons is that you shouldn't expect something or someone to do more than it was made to do, so 
why should you expect her, a lowly woman, to write like a famous man? 

For example, a little kid ("School-boy") wouldn't be expected to give fancy speeches ("Rhet'ric"). You also wouldn't 
expect beautiful melodies ("sweet Consort") from a musical instrument with "broken strings." Both of these things 
are analogies for her poetry. 


Line 15 

Nor perfect beauty where's a main defect. 

You also wouldn't expect something or someone to be perfectly beautiful if you saw some major flaw ("main 
defect"). 


Essentially, Bradstreet's speaker is telling us to keep our expectations reasonable (i.e., low). Just like a broken 
instrument or flawed beauty, there's apparently only so much you can expect from a woman poet. Again, physical 
beauty is an analogy for skill as a poet. 

Line 16 

My foolish, broken, blemished Muse so sings, 


In this line, the poem picks up the idea of the "main defect" from the line before and applies it directly to the 
speaker's own poetry. 

Since Bradstreet didn't believe that the Greek gods were real, you can think of this "muse" as a personification of 
artistic inspiration. The speaker is giving human qualities (like foolishness, or the ability to sing) to an idea. 

You might imagine that a poet's muse would be beautiful, perfect, appropriately godlike. Bradstreet's speaker wants 
us to know that's not the case with her muse. Apparently her muse is flawed in all kinds of ways, and she sings like it 
too. 

We may say this a bunch, but what makes this poem so tricky (and so cool) is the difference between what 
Bradstreet says and how she says it. While the line means "my poetry kinda stinks," the line itself is great. It's not 
broken or blemished at all, in fact it's vivid, well-balanced and in perfect iambic pentameter. (Check out "Form and 
Meter" if you don't believe us.) So while she tells us she's lousy, she's also showing us that she's anything but. It's 
sort of a great way to get back at the haters while pretending to agree with them, isn't it? 


Lines 17-18 

And this to mend, alas, no Art is able, 

‘Cause Nature made it so irreparable. 

There's nothing she can do to fix the flaws and brokenness that she sees in her poems. Because the speaker's muse 
is broken and foolish, no amount of careful work ("Art") can fix the poetry she inspires. 

This is Nature's fault—it created this irreparable flaw, and the speaker can't fix it. What's that flaw, exactly? Well the 
speaker doesn't come out and say it, but it seems to us that the flaw is, sadly, that she was born a woman. (We 
know, we know—but keep in mind that this was way back in the seventeenth century, folks.) 

We also want to point out how active Nature is here, with all its making and doing. It's almost like it's a character in 
the poem. 

For that matter, Art, even though it's "unable," is treated like a character too. When a poet gives human qualities to 
a thing or an idea like "Nature" or "Art," that's called personification. 

As we've said before, it's not totally clear to us that Bradstreet completely buys this line about female inferiority, but 
that's what her speaker is going with for now. 


Stanza 4 

Lines 19-20 

Nor can I, like that fluent sweet-tongued Greek 
Who lisp'd at first, in future times speak plain. 


One of the things we really like about this poem is how the thoughts are linked together from line to line and stanza 
to stanza. That also applies from line to line, like in this case, where the sentence carries over across the line break. 
That nifty poetic technique is called enjambment. 

Here Bradstreet starts a new stanza by picking up and extending an idea she just talked about (lines 17-18), that 
nature can't fix flaws. This time, though, she drops in a fancy-pants allusion to classical Greece. The "sweet-tongued 
Greek" she's talking about is Demosthenes, a famous orator from ancient Athens. The story goes that he had a 
speech impediment as a boy, but overcame it with hard work and practice. We should point out that "sweet- 
tongued" is just a figure of speech, a metaphor for being a good talker. His tongue wasn't really sweet—that would 
be kinda gross. 

Of course, you'd only catch the Demosthenes reference if you had a classical education, which Bradstreet did (see 
our "Best of the Web" section for more on her unusual childhood). So while she's supposedly downplaying her 
ability, she's also showing off a little, letting the boys know that she belongs in their club, at least in one way. 


Lines 21-22 
By Art he gladly found what he did seek, 
A full requital of his striving pain. 


Demosthenes worked hard and got what he wanted. His skill as an orator was the compensation ("requital") for his 
efforts. In his case, at least, Art overcame nature. Our speaker isn't so sure that this applies to here, and the 
comparison to Demosthenes comes off as a little negative. 

At the same time, we can't help but think of Bradstreet's huge achievement, as a woman and a published poet from 
the brand-new American colonies (there weren't that many American poets of either gender back then). It's hard to 
imagine that publishing her work didn't feel at least a little like a reward for her own "striving pain". 


Lines 23-24 
Art can do much, but this maxim's most sure: 
A weak or wounded brain admits no cure. 


Even though Demosthenes triumphed, Bradstreet's speaker isn't so sure that she'll be able to do the same. She's 
impressed by the power of Art, and believes it "can do much." Still, she doesn't think it can fix her problem, which is, 
apparently, a "weak and wounded brain." 

It's maybe kinda tough for all of us open-minded, modern Shmoopers to imagine how seriously people in 
Bradstreet's day took the difference between men and women. It's not that they all hated women or anything, but 
they definitely believed in the idea of the "weaker sex." So when Bradstreet describes her brain as "weak or 
wounded," she might really mean it. 

On the other hand, she might be using this poem to push back a little against the idea of female inferiority. We think 
every reader has to decide that for herself. 

Sound alert, gang. We get some quality alliteration with "Weak or wounded." Check out "Sound Check" for more. 


Stanza 5 

Lines 25-26 

lam obnoxious to each carping tongue 
Who says my hand a needle better fits. 


Here's another little switch in tone. The speaker goes from worrying about her own shortcomings to going after her 
critics. 

Clearly she feels like she's under attack. 

When she describes herself as "obnoxious," she means "vulnerable" or "exposed" (not obnoxious like your little 
brother). 

These complaining voices (each "carping tongue") say she should stick to her sewing. 

This is basically the seventeenth-century version of "get back in the kitchen" and Bradstreet's speaker is having none 
of it. 

Rather than ignoring prejudice or giving up her poetic career, she's going to use these lines to directly confront any 
potential male critics. That's a pretty powerful stance. Whether or not she thinks she's as good as a man, she's not 
going to give up writing to make these people happy. 


Lines 26-27 
A Poet's Pen all scorn | should thus wrong, 
For such despite they cast on female wits. 


The syntax is a little complicated here, but basically the speaker's saying that her male critics (who might be real or 
imaginary) have nothing but scorn for the idea of her writing poems. They worry that she will "wrong" (mess up, 
violate) the craft of poetry. (Line 26 is basically saying "Everyone thinks I'm going to royally screw the art form up by 
trying to attempt it.") Their reasons for thinking this don't have anything to do with this particular female poet. They 
show contempt ("despite") for women poets in general, and especially for "female wits" (that could mean either 
"female intelligence" or "female writers"). Jerkstores. 

We should point out that not all men felt this way about female poets. In fact, a bunch of Bradstreet's male relatives 
helped her to get published. On the other hand, they didn't ask first, and they made it clear to her readers that she'd 
finished all her chores first. Sigh. It wasn't easy to be a female poet in seventeenth-century New England. 

Oh, also, check out the key alliteration on "Poet's Pen." Hit up "Sound Check" for more. 


Line 29-30 
If what | do prove well, it won't advance, 
They'll say it's stol'n, or else it was by chance. 


Our poor speaker feels like she just can't win. She knows that even if she writes well, she won't get any love from the 
critics. 
They'll just say she stole it from someone else, or got lucky ("it was by chance"). 


Stanza 6 

Lines 31-32 

But sure the antique Greeks were far more mild, 
Else of our Sex, why feigned they those nine 


In order to defend herself, she goes right back to the muses, and to ancient Greece, which, as we've already seen, 
are two recurring themes in this poem. 

She uses the Greeks to poke fun at prejudiced male readers. Why, the speaker asks playfully, would the Greeks have 
made ("feigned") the muses themselves women if they thought women were such crappy artists? Ha! Bradstreet 1, 
Jerks 0. Sorry, we kind of have a tendency to root for her—we'll try to keep it under control. 

Special poetry bonus points if you noticed the internal rhyme with that long E in "antique" and "Greeks." Cool, huh? 
If you just shouted out "You betcha!", get yourself over to "Form and Meter" for more of that good stuff. 


Lines 33-34 
And poesy made Calliope's own child? 
So 'mongst the rest they placed the Arts divine, 


Just for good measure, the speaker throws in one more little dig about the ancient Greeks. In this line she points out 
that the muse of epic poetry, Calliope, was herself a woman, taking her place among the other arts. 

She didn't really need to add that last allusion, since all the muses were women, but she seems to be kind of 
enjoying needling her opponents now. 

It's also worth pointing out the personification of poetry (she uses the old-fashioned term "poesy"). Bradstreet's 
speaker turns an idea, "poetry," into a person by referring to it as a child. 


Lines 35-36 
But this weak knot they will full soon untie. 
The Greeks did nought but play the fools and lie. 


Having brought up this good point, she puts it to rest, imagining what her opponents will say. She doesn't imagine 
they will have any trouble with this "weak knot" of an argument. Notice, by the way, how she picks up on the theme 
of female weakness she brought up before when talking about her "weak brain" (line 24). Her critics' cutting 
response seems to boil down to, "The Greeks were dumb and full of it"—not exactly impressive. 

The reader is left to pick up on the difference between the speaker's calm, patient voice and her opponents’ 
foolishness. It's just another echo of the gentle ironic tone that runs through this poem. 


Stanza 7 

Lines 37-38 

Let Greeks be Greeks, and Women what they are. 
Men have precedency and still excel; 


Finally, our speaker lets the Greeks drop. She doesn't have to beat her opponents, nor does she want to (although 
maybe she's given us a hint that she could if she felt like it). She's willing to let men be first ("have precedency") and 
to outdo women ("excel"). 


Line 39 
It is but vain unjustly to wage war. 


She decides it would be useless ("vain") and unjust to fight a battle with men for some kind of blue ribbon in poetry. 
Fighting isn't the point here. Like she said at the beginning, she'll leave war to the men. Um, thanks? 


Lines 40-41 
Men can do best, and Women know it well. 


Preeminence in all and each is yours; 


Finally, she's willing to admit that men are the best, and she claims that all women know this fact. It's a peacemaking 
move. 

By letting men have first place ("Preeminence"), she's helping the guys who criticize her to feel less threatened, and 

also fitting in with the conventions for how women in her society are expected to speak and behave. 

Also, check out the switch to "yours" in line 40. The poem up to this point has been about men and their ideas. Now 

she's talking directly to them. It's just one more way she ups the intensity as the poem draws to a close. 


Line 42 
Yet grant some small acknowledgement of ours. 


Still, if she's going to back off her counter-attack, she wants something in return. She wants men, secure in being 
first, to acknowledge that women can do good work, too. 

There's a little bit of poetry judo here—suddenly, by backing off, she makes her opponents look like creeps for 
attacking her. 

What gentleman—the reader might ask himself—would feel threatened by a lady, especially if she promised she 
wasn't trying to step on his toes? 

This ain't exactly feminism but, in Bradstreet's world, it's a pretty savvy and impressive move. 


Stanza 8 
Line 43 
And oh ye high flown quills that soar the skies, 


Still, the speaker can't leave us without taking one final lap. She wants to close her poem, but also, again, to 
demonstrate that she knows what she's doing. 

She starts out this stanza with a fancy move, calling male poets "high flown quills." This image plays on the fact that 
poets' pens were made out of bird feathers (quills). She combines that idea with synecdoche, by substituting a 
reference to a part of a thing (the feather) for the whole (the bird). 


Line 44 
And ever with your prey still catch your praise, 


We get another little bit of fancy footwork here. Keeping up the metaphor of poet as bird, she imagines these 
amazing male poets catching both "prey" and "praise." The words sound the same, and that association makes for a 
gentle little joke (okay, so it's not a very funny one). Still, this line shows that she knows her way around words and is 
a comfortable and capable poet. 

Again, as we said before, the work she's doing here is, by its very existence, constantly undermining the idea that 
women can't write. 


Lines 45-46 
If e'er you deign these lowly lines your eyes, 
Give thyme or Parsley wreath, | ask no Bays. 


She makes one last, modest request. If people happen to read her poems, and want to reward her, she won't ask for 
a crown of laurel ("Bays"). The laurel crown was given to winners of poetry competitions in ancient times. 

She doesn't need that, since she's promised to leave war and triumph to the men. Instead, she asks for a crown of 
"thyme or Parsley." Those, as anyone who has made pasta lately know, are cooking herbs. Rather than being 
symbols of greatness, they represent the home, and women's work. Sheesh. 

Bradstreet's speaker has found an elegant way of saying that these poems aren't meant to win glory, but to match 
up to the humble desires and skills of women. 


Lines 47-48 
This mean and unrefined ore of mine 
Will make your glist'ring gold but more to shine. 


We conclude with two last lines to make her hysterical male critics feel better, and one last great image to do it with. 
Here the speaker uses a metaphor to compare her own poetry to drab, "unrefined ore." Placed next to the art of 
men, she promises it will only make them look better, like glittering ("glistering") pure gold. 

We also want to point out the cool alliteration in "glist'ring gold" (check out "Sound Check"). 

More than that, though, we want to pause and look back at the central question of this poem: is Bradstreet's 
speaker really bowing down to all of her male readers, or could she possibly be sticking up for herself on the sly? 


What's Up With the Title? 

Nothing too tricky's going on here—the title of this poem just gives us some basic information. Essentially, it tells us 
that this poem is a prologue, a short piece of writing that is meant to introduce a longer work. In this case, that 
longer work is a book of Bradstreet's poems that was sent to the publishers in London without her knowing about it. 
The book itself, which appeared in 1650, was titled The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung up in America. 

What this does, as a prologue, is to confront the issue of gender right away. It gets out ahead of the potential 
criticism, which is a pretty great strategy for dealing with the flak a female writer might expect to get in Bradstreet's 
era (hint: lots). We think it also sets the reader's expectations a little low. The speaker sounds so modest, sometimes 
even a little short on self-esteem. But the work that this introduces, The Tenth Muse, is a pretty serious, smart and 
carefully crafted book of poems. No matter who you are or when you're writing, it's not bad to have your readers 
going in expecting too little, rather than too much. The title of the poem locates that message front and center for 
any male readers who might have their noses put out by Bradstreet's writing. 


War 

War is one of the big subjects of epic poetry. It's what a lot of the famous Greek poets, like the ones our speaker 
looks back to, wrote about. But it's not her subject, at least not for now. What she does, though, is turn it into a 
metaphor for the scuffle she's about to start with the male critics who want to shut her up. 

Line 1: Here she's referring to actual wars from history, the kinds where men beat each other to a pulp over land. 
That's not really the kind of poetic theme our speaker is interested in here—she's willing to leave that stuff to the 
guys. 

Line 39: Here she changes the meaning of "war" a little, and suggests that she's in a kind of metaphorical war with 
the critics. She brings it up here only as a way of saying that she doesn't want to fight such a "vain" and "unjust" war. 
Still, it's hard not to feel like she could probably fight a war of words if she felt like it (and maybe she already has). 


The Pen 

In this poem, the idea of the "pen" is mostly a symbol, like when people say that "the pen is mightier than the 
sword." They don't actually mean you should fight someone who has a sword using a pen, because that would be 
lousy advice. What they're doing is using the "pen" (the thing you write with), to symbolize all of the power and 
beauty of written expression. Oh, and by the by, this technique, where you represent a big idea by referring to one 
small part of it, is called metonymy. 

Line 3: When our speaker talks about her "mean pen" she doesn't want us to think that her pen itself isn't any good. 
Instead, she's using the pen as a symbol for her poetic talent in general. At the same time, she's tapping into the 
power of the pen—reminding us that even if she's not sure she's the best at it, she is still very much a writer, and not 
to be ignored. 

Line 27: Here the pen is contrasted with the needle. The basic idea that she's fighting against here is the notion that 
pens are for boys and needles are for girls. Think of it as the seventeenth-century version of a little girl getting a 
Barbie while her brother gets a dump truck. Come to think of it, an Anne Bradstreet Barbie might be sort of 
awesome (comes with action pen and extra bonnet). 


Tongues 

There's actually kind of a weird amount of references to tongues in here, for a pretty short poem. We can think of a 
couple of reasons why that might be. For one, the "tongue" works as metonymy (a part that represents the whole) 
for the power of speech (just like the pen does for the power of writing). Also, public speaking was really important 
in Bradstreet's day. Oration was how you convinced people of things, how you proved your skill in front of a crowd. 
In a sense, this poem is all about this "speaker" finding her voice (which is intimately related to her "tongue"). 

Line 13: Here she uses the natural shortcomings of a child as an analogy for her work as a poet. She's setting our 
expectations low. If she fails, what can you expect, given how "broken" and "blemished" her talent is (line 16)? 

Line 19: In this case, "sweet-tongued" is a metaphor, meaning that Demosthenes was a beautiful speaker. His tongue 
wasn't actually sweet, which would be kind of gross—and probably a little disturbing if you were Demosthenes. 


Line 25: Here again, "tongue" is a symbol for a bigger set of ideas. She's not really worried about the actual tongues 
of the guys who might be mean to her. She's talking about all of the critical things they might say or write, in 
conversation or in print. 


The Needle 

In this poem, the needle is a big time symbol of prejudice against women, of the ways in which they were restricted 
in Bradstreet's time. Like in a lot of other cases of figural language in this poem, the needle represents a bigger set of 
ideas: women's work in general. Vocab alert: that kind of relationship, where the part stands for the whole, is called 
metonymy. 

Line 26: Our speaker's critics don't really care about the needle itself. It's what the needle represents. In this case, 
the needle stands for all the housework that they think she should be focusing on. 


The Bay Laurel Crown 

A crown made of laurel leaves is an ancient and powerful symbol of victory. In this case, it refers specifically to the 
crown that was given to the best poet in a competition. Have you ever heard of someone being called a "poet 
laureate"? That's where that term comes from—the poet who wears the laurel crown. What, did you think they won 
a gold-plated beret or something? 

Line 46: Our speaker isn't interested in glory. She's happy with the simple satisfaction that goes along with 
expressing her talents. Instead of going with the mighty symbol of victory, the laurel, she goes with much humbler 
plants. She wants a crown made of thyme or parsley, symbols of cooking and the home. 


Ore and Gold 

This is the final image of the poem. Our speaker compares her work to ore (that's the raw rock that you extract gold 
from) and the work of her nervous male critics to "glist'ring gold." Once again it feels like she's running herself down 
here, but there's also a quiet pride in her humility. 

Lines 47-8: Like in line 3, our speaker calls her own talent "mean" (humble, unworthy). Still, she can definitely bust 
out the alliteration with the best of them ("glist'ring gold"). Maybe she's not such an unworthy poet, after all... 


Allusions 


Literary and Philosophical References: 

Guillaume du Bartas (7-12): Guillaume du Bartas (full name Guillaume de Salluste, seigneur du Bartas—now say that 
three times fast) was a French Protestant poet. He was most famous for writing an epic poem about the creation of 
the world. As far as our speaker is concerned, Bartas is the greatest thing since sliced bread (okay, sliced bread 
wouldn't come along for a while, but you get the idea). He's everything she thinks a great poet should be. Apparently 
a lot of the Puritans of her time agreed with her. 

Demosthenes (19-22): The speaker brings up Demosthenes as an example of someone who started out from behind 
and pulled ahead through hard work. Demosthenes was a famous Greek orator, but he wasn't a natural from the 
start. It took practice and "striving pain" (22) to become the legendary "sweet-tongued Greek" (19). 

The Muses (9, 16, 32): The Muses were the ancient Greek goddesses of science and art. Our speaker brings them up 
a lot in this poem. This is partly because the muses were believed to inspire the creation of poetry, and it was 
fashionable to bring them up in a poem in Bradstreet's day. It helped to convince your reader that you were cultured 
and well-read, and that you understood classical history. Even more importantly, for our speaker, the muses were 
women. Faced with prejudice from critics who think she can't be a woman and a good poet, the muses become a 
kind of proof for our speaker that women and art have always gone together. 

Calliope (33): The muse of epic poetry, whose name was Calliope, gets a special shout-out in line 33. Partly, this 
underlines the point the speaker just made, that the muses were women. We think she is also just plain old proud to 
be a kind of metaphorical daughter of the goddess of poetry. Even if she's just a legend, or an idea, she's a famous 
and symbolically powerful woman. For a female writer in Bradstreet's day, being able to celebrate a famous woman 
in your poem is a pretty big deal. 


Themes: 

Literature and Writing 

At the risk of stating the obvious, "The Prologue" is a poem all about... poetry. In just 48 lines, Bradstreet manages to 
talk about where poems come from, what makes them good (and who gets to decide what good means) and, most 
of all, about who should be allowed to write them. This is all tied up in what it means to be a woman in seventeenth- 


century New England (hint: freedom? not so much), and this poem confronts the issue of female authorship straight 
on. 


Questions About Literature and Writing 

Is writing a competition in this poem, or is it finally about everyone doing their best? 

Why is the speaker of this poem so hard on herself when it comes to her writing ability? 

Do you think there's such a thing as natural talent in writing? What do you think the speaker of this poem feels 
about that? How can you tell? 

Is it really possible to compare the quality of two poems? What does Bradstreet seem to think is most important in 
separating the good from the bad? 

[The speaker of the prologue pretends to be humble and unimpressed with her own abilities, but she spends most of 
the poem proving what a skilled poet she is. Irony much, speaker? 

Instead of agreeing with the male idea of poetry as a competition, the speaker of the poem argues that everyone 
should have the right to make use of his or her poetic talent (so there, fellas). ] 


Gender 

"The Prologue" focuses on the trials of a female poet trying to make her voice heard in the world (in the days before 
feminism... or microphones). In a bigger sense, though, it's about men and women, and how they relate to each 
other. At times, it seems a little like a battle of the sexes (may the best poet win). For the most part, though, the 
speaker does a really amazing job of deferring to the men who might criticize her while also boldly and steadily 
insisting that she has a right to speak as both a woman and a poet. Preach, sister. 


Questions About Gender 

Does the speaker of this poem really think that men are better than women, or is she subtly rejecting that idea? How 
can you tell? 

Would it be right to think of this as a poem that defends women? Why or why not? 

Are the last four lines a satisfying resolution to the speaker's problems? Do you wish she had handled her male 
critics differently? Why or why not? 

Is there a set way that men and women should behave? What would the speaker of "The Prologue" say about that? 
[While she starts out by defending the rights and abilities of women, the speaker of the poem finally gives up on that 
idea, and settles for comfortable inferiority (sad). 

The speaker of the poem succeeds in making herself look humble, generous, and smart, while her male opponents 
wind up looking arrogant, mean-spirited, and stupid (in your face, crusty old dudes).] 


Memory and The Past 

At a few key points, the speaker of "The Prologue" goes back to the past (no Deloreans necessary) for a little bit of 
backup. The way she sees it, the ancient Greeks might have had better ideas about women and poetry than the men 
of her time. Combine that with a casual reference to Demosthenes, and you have a woman who knows and cares 
about classical history, and isn't afraid to show it. Talking about the ancient Greeks is a way to remind her potential 
critics that they're dealing with an educated woman here. En garde, fellas. 


Questions About Memory and The Past 

Why do you think the ancient Greeks play such a prominent role in this poem? What does our speaker see in them 
that makes her keep bringing them up? 

Do you feel like this poem gives you a window into the past? Do you have a better understanding of the world 
Bradstreet lived in? Why or why not? 

Why does the speaker start out by saying that she can't write about history? Is there something particularly 
masculine about the past? 

Can we learn important things about our world from the past? Do you think this poem has something to teach us 
about art and men and women in the world today? 

[Going back to the ancient Greeks allows the speaker to teach her male critics a lesson, and also to show off how 
much she knows in the process (face, guys... face). 

The poem starts by saying it'll stay away from the past, but then it goes back to it over and over again. The speaker's 
kinda like a pool hustler—she talks down her game, and then kicks your rear end.] 


Prejudice (Discrimination) 


You may have noticed that the speaker spends a lot of "The Prologue" talking about men who she thinks might 
criticize her for being a woman who writes poetry. (If you did notice that, congrats—you are awake and have a 
pulse.) She doesn't directly call it prejudice, but that's definitely what she's dealing with here. She's pushing back 
against people who tell her she can't do something because of her gender. Sure, she does it in a gentle, almost 
submissive way. But steadily and surely she makes the doubters look like fools, clowns, morons. We think there's 
something really brave about this poem, even though it can take a moment to see it. 


Questions About Prejudice (Discrimination) 

Is this poem really about tackling prejudice? Is the speaker fighting to end discrimination, or just to have a chance to 
talk? How can you tell? 

How much do you think our world today has changed? Do young female writers encounter obstacles like Bradstreet 
did? 

[Even though she never complains directly about prejudice, the speaker of this poem continually highlights bad 
treatment by her male critics in order to show how unfair it is. (Darn tootin'.) 

Finally, the speaker acknowledges that some prejudice against women is understandable, and she even agrees with 
it. She doesn't want equality, just the right to write. Right?] 


Humility 

Devout Puritans like Anne Bradstreet believed deeply in humility. They thought that all people, whether they were 
men or women or children, should humble themselves, and avoid clothing or actions or speech that might make 
them seem proud. (Like, we're really proud of our jean jacket collection, but that would so have to go in Bradstreet's 
world.) That's actually helpful for understanding the moments where the speaker of "The Prologue" agrees to take a 
back seat to male poets. Showing that kind of humility, for a Puritan, was not "humiliating" in the negative way we 
think about it today. Instead, it was a way of showing that you accepted your place in God's divine order. 


Questions About Humility 
Is there such a thing as being too humble? Does this poem cross that line? Where, if so? 
Do you think the speaker of this poem thinks women should be more humble than men, or does she think that's 
everybody's job? How do you know? 
Do you find humility appealing? Do you like the speaker of this poem better because she's so humble? Why or why 
not? 
Is it possible to be competitive and humble at the same time? What do you think this poem has to say about that 
question? 
[The speaker emphasizes her humility, but she can't hide her pride and her desire for greatness either. She's modest, 
but a part of her wants to be the best, too. (Eye of the tiger, Anne.) 
Ultimately, this poem makes the point that humility is the most important virtue of all, better than any success as a 
writer could ever be. (And here our money was on patience as the top virtue...)] 
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> Anne Bradstreet's work is renowned for her technical accomplishment, her deep engagement with religious 
faith and doubt, her personal insights on life in the New World in the 17th century, and her ruminations ona 
woman's role in a patriarchal society. 
> Bradstreet fervidly read Greek and Roman poetry as well as the great poets of her generation, like Milton, 
Spenser, and DuBartas. Her literary explorations influenced her early poetry, which some critics claim is too 
derivative. Regardless, Bradstreet demonstrates her vast intellect and expansive knowledge in her early 
works. 
> Bradstreet published her first poem, "Upon a Fit of Sickness, Anno. 1632" when she was only sixteen. 
> The Tenth Muse, Bradstreet's only published volume of poems during her lifetime. Her brother-in-law, John 
Woodbridge, was the one who took the volume to a publisher. 
> Bradstreet's later, private poems are rooted in her experience as a Puritan, a woman, a colonist, and a 17th 
century mother and wife. Most of these poems appeared an expanded reissue of The Tenth Muse, published 
six years after Anne Bradstreet's death in 1678. 
> later poetry does not contain any allusions to public figures, history, science, or philosophy; rather, 
Bradstreet draws her inspiration from her everyday concerns, feelings, and personal relationships. The 
Poetry Foundation explains that in Bradstreet's private work, "in place of self-conscious imagery is 
extraordinarily evocative and lyrical language," and that the most important aspect of Bradstreet's evolution 
as a poet is "her increasing confidence in the validity of her personal experience as a source and a subject of 
poetry." 


> In 1867, John Harvard Ellis issued the first collection of Anne Bradstreet's complete works. 

> In “The Prologue,” which precedes the Quaternions, the poet claims that her pen is too lowly to address the 
topics that other poets and historians write about — kings, cities, and wars. She does, however, scorn those 
who say her hand is not suited for a poet’s pen and should hold a needle instead. She believes that these 
men will claim she stole her work or happened upon it by chance. The Greeks, though, were much friendlier 
to awoman’s skill. Bradstreet argues that men and women should not wage war against one another, for 
women know that men have “precenency.” However, women still have some recognizable skills that are also 
worthy of praise. 


"The Prologue" 

Summary: 

The poet does not think she will write about wars, captains, kings, or cities of commonwealths. She believes that 
these topics are too "superior" for her pen, and should be written by historians. Her lines, meanwhile, would be 
too "obscure." 

However, when she lets her eyes wander over Bartas' work, she wishes the Muses had not given him so much 
more talent. She feels that her work is simple compared to the work of that great man. She claims that readers 
do not expect fancy words from schoolboys or sweet music from broken instruments, and blames her Muse for 
giving her "broken, blemished" words. 

She does not think she is capable of ever harnessing Bartas' talent, and feels that a "weak or wounded brain 
admits no cure." She is angry, however, with people who tell her that her hand is better with a needle in it, and 
advise her to scorn the "poet's pen." Even if she does write something worthy, she knows that critics will say she 
copied it with or that her success is just due to luck. 

The poet thinks that the Greeks must have been more "mild" toward feminine achievement because of all the 
powerful female characters in mythology. However, she criticizes Greek men, saying the "play the fools and lie." 
She just asks for Greeks to be Greeks and for women to be women. She accepts that men "have precenency, and 
still excell," and feels that there is no point for women to wage war on that reality. She hopes, though, that 
women will get some small acknowledgment. She does not want "bays" but will be content with a "thyme or 
parsley wreath." She knows that her ore is "unrefined," but knows that she can still make "glistening gold" shine. 
Analysis: 

“The Prologue” is one of Bradstreet’s most intellectually stimulating poems because she invokes a historical and 
global context. The poem contains allusions to the Greeks, Christianity, contemporary poetry, feminism, and 
psychology. While many critics have assumed that this poem serves as an admission of Bradstreet's ambivalence 
about her work, it is actually a bold assertion of the poet’s skill and her right to compose verse in an era when 
feminism was far from becoming a political movement. 

In the first stanza, the poet writes that she does not discuss the same topics as elite male poets, like kings, 
commonwealths, and cities. Her lines are more “obscure” than theirs and she focuses on more personal, 
intimate matters. Although she does not even claim the title of poet, her rhyme scheme and meter are perfect; 
she uses precise iambic pentameter, rhyming ABABCC. In the second stanza, Bradstreet compares her work to 
the great French historian and poet, Guillaume DuBartas, whose work was popular with Puritans because of its 
emphasis on Christian history. Bradstreet does not aspire to his equal, but rather, to be simple and true to her 
skill. 

In stanza three, she evokes the Muses for the first time. She claims a “foolish, blemished Muse so sings” to her. 
One critic notes a prescient statement of Freudian psychology when the poet compares herself to a schoolboy. 
He writes, “the imagery of this stanza suggests a profound envy for the more obvious parts of the male anatomy, 
without which the poet... feels inadequate for the task at hand...[and] no art can make up for this irreparable fact 
of nature.” 

In stanza four, the highly educated Bradstreet alludes to Demosthenes, the famed Greek orator who overcame a 
lisp to achieve great prestige. Bradstreet, however, does not feel that it is possible to overcome “a weak or 
wounded brain.” In stanza five, Bradstreet stands up for her right to write poetry. She excoriates those who tell 
her that her hand is better suited for a needle than a “poet’s pen” and laments the fact that even if her poems 
do attain prominence, people will claim that she either stole them or chanced upon them by accident. 

In stanza six, she returns to the topic of the Greeks. Bradstreet explains that the Muses, a group of nine females, 
occupy an exalted strata in Greek mythology. Unfortunately, most Greek men were still not particularly open- 
minded about women's rights, and instead, “did naught but play the fools and lie.” Bradstreet claims her right to 
have a voice, and upholds domesticity as a valuable source of verse. As is indicative of her time period, 
Bradstreet does not make claims of gender equality or suggest that patriarchy ought to be discarded, but argues 


that women are capable of producing worthy work, and that critics and readers alike should offer “some small 
acknowledgment” for a female poet's right to express herself. 
In the last stanza, Bradstreet conveys that she believes her work is humble. Her poems are not “bays” but rather, 
they are “thyme or parsley wreath[s],” which are simple, unimpressive household plants. Jane Donahue 
Eberwein claims that Bradstreet’s witty and charming poem demonstrates that “masculine pretensions to 
intellectual superiority are fundamentally unnecessary, as the two sexes complement each other like the humors 
of the body and tend ideally toward that ‘perfect amity’ described by Phlegm” (see the "Quaternions" for more 
information). 
Critic Eileen Margerum considers "The Prologue" to be in the tradition of humility that was common in the 
poetry of Bradstreet’s time. Margerum refuted some critics’ claims that Bradstreet was unhappy with her own 
work and was too deferential to male poets and figures in her life, like her father. Instead, she elucidates that 
Bradstreet was actually writing within the traditions of the time. Humility and submissiveness towards the 
audience was common in Latin poetry, and that was a holdover from the Roman oratorical tradition. Bradstreet 
dedicated "The Quaternions" to her father, assigning him traditional roles of worthy patron and senior poet. In 
the classical tradition, a patron was usually a person of rank who supported a young poet, and protected him 
financially and politically. Bradstreet also makes sure to credit the poet DuBartas, because he has served as an 
inspiration to her. 
Many of Bradstreet’s word choices in "The Prologue" exemplify her position of humility: “mean” “foolish, 
broken, blemished," and “weak or wounded” are all part of the traditional self-deprecating style. Bradstreet 
continues this theme throughout "The Quaternions" and “Dialogue Between Old England and New.” Overall, as 
Margerum notes, Bradstreet never “uses her sex as an excuse for writing poor poetry” and never offers 
apologies for writing poetry in the first place. She did not think it sinful or uncouth for her to write, but rather, 
her humble remarks “are creative applications of conventional and obligatory poetic formulae, and not as 
expressions of self-doubt or deprecations of her poetic abilities.” 

> Like other poets, such as Emily Dickinson, Bradstreet used capitalization in order to draw greater 

attention to words that she found to be the most important in a line or phrase. 
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